LCOL William K. Gay, USA (Ret.) and former lieutenant, 1‘ Platoon, A Company of the 
3'4 Engineer Battalion, USMC, under the operational control of the 26" Regiment at Khe 
Sanh, South Vietnam. Wounded during the siege of Khe Sanh, March 1968. Interviewed 
by Jan K. Herman, Historian, Navy Medical Department, Washington, DC, 7 January 
2008. 


How long were you at Khe Sanh before the big attack which kicked off the siege in 
January? 

The official attack began on the morning of the 21“ of January 1968. In the pre-dawn 
hours the base was subjected to a bombardment of mortar, artillery, and rockets. This resulted 
in the ammo dump blowing up and the runway being cratered by explosions and covered with 
hot ordnance. This unusable runway prevented us from medevacing the wounded. 

I arrived in Khe Sanh in October 1967. By that time Route 9, the only land access to Khe 
Sanh, had already been taken over by the North Vietnamese, and the bridges had all been blown. 
We were resupplied only by air. The enemy contact increased in November, December, and 
January leading up to the official siege. The heavy fighting continued until the summer. 
Although the “siege: was declared over on 6 April--about 77 days--the breakout operations that 
followed were fierce, resulting in many more Marines being killed and wounded. 


What do you recall about that morning in January? 

There had been an increasing number of incidents up to that point. A few days before, a 
recon patrol had taken a large number of casualties and several people were killed. The 
intelligence reports said that an ever-increasing number of North Vietnamese regulars were 
closing in around us. The 2" Battalion of the 26 Marine Regiment joined us in January, and a 
few days after that the 3™ Battalion--3/26--came in. Each one of these circumstances was a big 
shock to us. I guess it was operational security in somebody’s mind but we had only hours of 
notice before these units arrived. As the only engineer force up there, we had to start preparing 
for them. 

Shortly after the siege began, the 1‘ Battalion, 9" Marines showed up so we were a 
reinforced regiment. By then it was clear that lots of North Vietnamese regulars were around us. 

My platoon lived in bunkers. People made fun of us because those bunkers were dirty 
with the ever-present smell of mildew, and the air was stale. But at least we were underground. 
When the rounds came in that morning many units were still living above ground. All they had 
around their tents were sand-bagged walls or 55-gallon drums that had been filled with dirt. 
Those units suffered a significant number of casualties. All we did in our bunkers was get scared 
as the explosions went off. 

I don’t recall having any special plan in place on how to react but when the ammunition 
dump blew up, we knew there were many wounded who needed to be medevaced. To do so, the 
runway had to be opened up. I went with several teams of my engineers and we proceeded to 
work our way systematically down the runway to clear it of supersensitized ordnance that had 
come from our own ammo dump and repair the holes left by the exploding North Vietnamese 
rounds. 

With the high number of casualties, fixed-wing aircraft was the best choice to get them 
out. But it turned that most of them left by helicopter. As I recall, it was several days before 
they could land either a C-123 or a C-130. 
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How many days did this bombardment go on before you, yourself, was wounded? 

I was injured about 10 o’clock on the morning of 8 March. I did the math one time so I 
won’t do it again now, but I think that was about 45 or 48 days into the siege. We always joked 
that that was a bad plan. If you were going to be wounded, you should be wounded right away 
and not hang around for month and a half of terror. The irony was that we engineers always had 
to be out doing our jobs. The infantry could sit in their fighting positions along the perimeter 
and could remain in relative safety and shelter because they only had to spring into action when a 
ground assault took place. But the engineers had to move about. We put in thousands of mines 
and hundreds of meters of barbed wire fencing. We built bunkers. We had to operate the water 
point, which was a challenge in and of itself. The source of our water was several hundred 
meters outside of the wire. We did not control that source and the fact that the North Vietnamese 
never figured that out was a miracle. There was no way we could have supplied 6,000 people 
with water other than to control the water point. 

So we were always moving around doing something and, as a result, my platoon over 
time suffered what we thought were nine killed. We just found out this year that it was 10. One 
fellow who had been medevaced out later died and none of us knew it. At the time, nobody 
thought he was badly wounded but it turned out that he died in the hospital. The wound was 
more damaging than anybody had thought. We started out with a little over 40 men. We had 10 
killed. Everybody was wounded at least once. I was wounded twice before I was badly 
wounded. Marines in those days did not take Purple Hearts for small wounds. You only took a 
Purple Heart for a big one. When I was finally wounded, it was from a North Vietnamese 
artillery round and it took about a year to put me back together again. I took my Purple Heart for 
that one. 


What were the circumstances of that event? 

TI’ll hit all three wounds just to put it all in perspective. One time a round went off close 
enough that it knocked me down. When I went down, the explosion knocked off my helmet 
because I didn’t have my chin-strap on. My head hit the ground and I took six stitches in my 
head. Nevertheless, I went right back to work because we had things to do. 

The second time I was wounded, we were on the forward slope of a hill putting in a 
minefield and were very exposed. When you’re arming a mine, you really can’t think in terms of 
doing something else at the same time. We had been promised that if we were taken under fire 
smoke rounds would be dropped in front of us and they would shield us from the view of those 
firing on us and we'd be able to get out of there. But it turned out that some North Vietnamese 
sneaked up with one or possibly two of their smaller recoilless rifles and opened up on us. Nine 
of our people were wounded and I was knocked down. White smoke all around. Loud ringing in 
my ears. I was lying there wondering, “I wonder if I’m dead.” The whole thing was so 
surrealistic. I had been promised that smoke rounds were on call just in case we were taken under 
fire. 

The young Marine in front of me moaned and rolled over. When I saw the blood, that 
shocked me into getting going. We crawled out of the minefield. I dragged the wounded man 
out and turned him over to the corpsmen. They were incredible. I never saw a corpsman who 
didn’t have courage that was many times more than you’d expect of any human being. 
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Afterward, I was in a foxhole still dazed when my platoon sergeant came over and said, 
“What are we gonna do, Mr. Gay?” 

And I said, “We’re gonna go out and finish this thing. But give me a chance to collect 
my thoughts.” 

He looked down at me and said, “What the hell happened to your flak jacket?” 

Across my flak jacket was a spray of shrapnel that had ripped the cover off. Somehow all 
I had was a small ding in my right arm. I still have the piece of metal floating around about the 
size of a pea. But, miraculously, it didn’t hit any other part of me. But that spray across my flak 
jacket is what knocked me down and knocked the wind out of me. The young Marine next to me 
who I had pulled out of the minefield was badly hurt. And I had a ding. 

On the morning of 8 March, I told my platoon sergeant, “Ski, I can’t go out today.” I 
usually took a squad out and he took one out to do some work. We always left one squad back, 
ostensibly to improve their defenses--to put more sandbags on the bunker. But the real reason 
was that these were 19-year-old kids and it would give them a chance to be under cover for a day 
and decompress psychologically. So that day, I said, “Ski, I can’t go out. My nerves are shot.” I 
had stopped eating by that time. In fact, I had not eaten for days other than chocolate we got in 
the sundry packs. 

Ski said, “Mr. Gay, you’ve been out every single day. Take a day off. So I was lying on 
top of a bunker in the sun when a beautiful woman showed up--Jurate Kazickas—who was 
freelancing for U.S. newspapers." She was attempting to do interviews with soldiers from New 
York. She started to talk to us and we were all “ga ga” because she was tall, polished, very 
sophisticated, and very beautiful, even though she was filthy like the rest of us. 

We were talking with her when one round came in some good distance away and we 
started to move to safety. The North Vietnamese forward observer that day was very good 
because the next rounds were right on us. I don’t know exactly what happened. What I do know 
is that I had jumped into my bunker and she was not in there with us. So I went back out to get 
her. I pushed her in and dove in behind her just as a round went off. 

She got a lot of small dings but I got the big blast. That included a very large piece that 
just about ripped my right buttock off. Another piece went through my right foot and shattered 
the joint. A piece went in my elbow and came out my shoulder. And lots of pieces ended up in 
both my legs and in my arm. My flak jacket was almost ripped off my body. My helmet was 
also badly beaten up. 

I remember being in the bunker and knowing I had been hit because I could feel the heat. 
I floated in and out but there are little snapshots that I remember very distinctly. I can remember 
saying, “I’m hit! dammit; I’m hit bad!” 

I put my hand between my legs to determine if my penis and genitals had been blown off 
and came up with a handful of blood. I have a scar about 2 or 3 inches long that is about an inch 
below my testicles, where a big piece of shrapnel went in. 

My platoon corpsman was already giving me whatever pain-killer he had. Shortly 
afterward, they threw me onto a mule, a platform with four wheels that looked like a rough- 
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terrain vehicle of today, and took me to Charlie Med. Dr. [Donald] Magilligan was working on 
me when my platoon sergeant showed up. I had the compass I had used to place the mines in my 
one good hand. They wanted me to let go of it and I wouldn’t. That was the compass we used in 
those mine fields and we needed it. Another one might not have the same set of errors in it. I 
finally gave the compass to my platoon sergeant, “Ski” (SSGT Ron Sniekowski), and they 
continued working on me. 

The next thing I knew I was on a stretcher at the edge of where the helicopters came in. 
That was a tough and miserable job. And the guys who worked there were all volunteers, all 
corpsmen and other Marines. These were the men who carried the stretchers. Although the 
medevac choppers would feint in one direction and go to another site, it didn’t take the North 
Vietnamese very long to adjust their artillery or rockets and drop them in. 

Ironically, the day I was wounded, I was supposed to be in Bangkok on R&R but I turned 
down the R&R because I felt it was so dangerous to get in and out of Khe Sanh. The helicopters, 
the C-123s, the C-130s were being shot down right and left so I wasn’t real excited about getting 
off the ground. 

I was the last stretcher put on the first bird. It took off immediately. As it took off, I 
looked down at the moonscape that was now Khe Sanh. It had once been a lush green coffee 
plantation. I heard a voice say, “I made it!” and realized it was mine. I had made it out of Khe 
Sanh alive. 

It was only when we arrived in Phu Bai or Dong Ha, I can’t remember which, that I heard 
what happened. When we were taking off from Khe Sanh, mortar rounds began coming in. As 
the kids who were carrying the last stretcher for the last medevac pushed that stretcher onto the 
chopper and turned to leave, a mortar round went off and wounded both of them. The crew chief 
jumped out, picked up these two men, and threw them into this last bird as it took off. That was 
a typical day at Khe Sanh. 

At Khe Sanh, Charlie Med was a complete subculture with amazing people. When the 
siege started those doctors were operating behind sandbag walls that weren’t even full height. 
Prior to the Seabees building a bunker for them, the doctors were operating in different places so 
they all wouldn’t be killed at one time. The number of people they treated and then medevaced 
out was just unbelievable. It was a constant conveyor belt of injured and mangled people. Those 
medical folks just worked day and night. 

On most days I had one of my men posted down at Charlie Med with a “shopping list.” 
He had a list of boot sizes we needed, a list of pants, shirts, flak jackets. As the wounded came 
in and their clothing was thrown in a heap, one of my men would pick it up because we needed 
replacement clothing. 

Charlie Med took care of our men. I had one corpsman who was assigned to my platoon. 
And when he wasn’t helping us he was running over to someone nearby who was wounded and 
patching him up enough so we could get him to Charlie Med. 

I can’t tell you how important Charlie Med was to the morale of all of us at Khe Sanh. 
We as combat engineers--that always had to expose ourselves to move about the combat base-- 
found some extra courage to do so because we believed that if we were wounded, we would 
survive if our platoon mates could only get us to Charlie Med. 


Did you know Ed Feldman then? 


I met Ed the morning he removed the mortar round from a young Marine’s stomach. We 
got a call to go to the aid station. When we arrived, Ed Feldman was working on a young man 
behind a sandbagged wall. When he took the battle dressings off, we saw a metal object 
protruding from the man’s stomach cavity. 

We then came up with a really lousy plan. When you are young you come up with lousy 
plans. When Ed pulled the round out of the kid’s stomach, Ski, my platoon sergeant, and I were 
going to follow right behind Ed’s hands with our hands so that we could keep the round 
wrapped. Our thinking was that if there was a pin that might fly out of it and cause it to go off, 
we could stop that pin from coming out. 

I said, “Let me see if I can find out something more from the intelligence boys about the 
construction of the round.” I then departed for a short time. Sometime, during that period, Ed 
determined that the kid would bleed to death if they didn’t do something. 

My platoon sergeant, Ed Feldman, and a young corpsman, executed our lousy plan. 
Through the grace of God, the three of them are alive and the young Marine lived. Ed and I have 
been friends since then. He was from New York City and I was from New York City. We were 
“homies” which gave us an extra strong bond. 

I can say this. Many, many more people would have died at Khe Sanh had it not been for 
the doctors in Charlie Med and the corpsmen and Marines who volunteered to put us on 
choppers. It was the story of the young Marine with the mortar round in his stomach being saved 
that was heard throughout Khe Sanh that led to the mantra, “Get me to Charlie Med... They’ ll 
save me.” 

When J arrived at Phu Bai or Dong Ha, I recall a scene that replicated an image from 
“Gone With the Wind.” It’s the scene where Confederate soldiers are lying on stretchers in the 
open as far as the eye can see in the railroad yard with fires burning everywhere. 

People were coming in from all over I Corps because everyone was fighting, not just us 
at Khe Sanh. There was a huge number of wounded. The doctors and corpsmen were doing 
miraculous things taking care of us. As I lay there in this field, a sergeant I knew came walking 
by with his arm bandaged. He looked down and said, “Mr. Gay, how do you feel?” 

I said, “Up until now I didn’t feel too bad, but now I’m starting to feel really bad.” The 
next thing I knew, he got a doctor to look at me. When the doctor cut off the battle dressings and 
took a look at my legs, he turned to the corpsman with him and said, “Take him in immediately.” 

The next time I woke up I was in an inflatable building. The corpsmen in there were just 
superb. I know we weren’t supposed to smoke in there but you’ve got to remember, in those 
days, when you were a Navy corpsman with the Marines, you did not get to work in the rear until 
you had a few Purple Hearts. So every single corpsman had Purple Hearts. These guys were 
coming up the rows and putting cigarettes in our mouths. They’d then come by and knock the 
ashes off and put the cigarettes back in. There was nothing we couldn’t ask them to do that they 
wouldn’t do for us. Every one of those corpsmen deserved a medal! 

The piece of shrapnel they had taken out of my butt had been taped to my shoulder. 
Believe it or not, I lost it last year, 39 years later. I have a photo of it. It was about 2 % inches 
long and about a half-inch square. It had gone through a lot of things before it hit me. If it had 
hit me without having had the energy taken out of it, it would have either taken off my leg or 
killed me. So I was very lucky. 

The next thing I knew I was in a hospital in Danang--an Air Force casualty sorting 
facility. I woke up freezing because it was an air-conditioned room. I was lying on a mattress, 
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and I hadn’t been on a mattress in months. An Air Force medic came by and put a tray of food 
on my chest and walked away. Except for my dressings I didn’t have a sheet or any clothing. 
My right arm was badly wounded so I couldn’t use it. I couldn’t move my legs. My left arm 
was full of IVs so I couldn’t use that. 

I said, “Hey, buddy. How about giving me a hand here with this chow.” 

He said, “Look, this is my second shift today. I don’t want to hear any bellyaching off 
you.” 

I will not mention his name because I still remember him. But I didn’t know how badly I 
was wounded and assumed that I would repair quickly and would be back in the field. I 
memorized his name, and it was my intention that when I came back through there on my way 
north I would find him and give him an “attitude adjustment.” Then he could have his own 
medical treatment. And I'll leave my comments at that. 

The next thing I knew I was on an aircraft to Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines. 
While I was in transit, there was nothing [in my record] indicating that I could be given pain- 
killer. And I really needed it. The nurse said that she just couldn’t do it. There was no doctor 
on the plane so she said, “I can’t take the chance; Ill kill you.” 

We landed at Clark and almost immediately the nurse dragged a doctor over to examine 
me. She already had the needle ready to go. After he looked at me, she gave me a shot of 
“happy juice” and that took care of the pain for a while. 

We then went to Guam. There, a doctor examined me and told me that I’d gone as far as 
I could go. I was taken off the plane and transported to the Asan Annex on Guam. Most of the 
officers went to the main hospital. There was so much confusion and so many wounded, they 
had patients in the hallways so it was not unusual to end up with officers and enlisted men being 
mixed together. The Navy nurses, doctors, and corpsmen on Guam were incredible. They took 
good care of me. I saw them do miraculous things to save lives and limbs. 

When the wound in my buttock began to close enough that they could try to pull the flesh 
together, they pulled it too far and the sutures pulled through and the wound popped right open 
again. The next time they tried it nurses and doctors were all standing around my bed and 
everybody was laughing. I said, ““What’s so funny?” 

And someone said, ““We wanted to see whether you selected buttons or a zipper.” 

I rolled over and they gave me a mirror. Some clever soul had put a row of buttons on 
either side and stitched in between them and the buttons acted like grommets so the flesh 
wouldn’t tear out. 

Another time, while lying in bed, I called a nurse over and said, “I know all my wounds 
have been treated but my shoulder is killing me.” 


The duty doctor pushed on my shoulder, which was all red, and said, “You’ve got 
something there.” He gave me some local anesthetic, made a little cut, and told me to turn the 
other way. I then heard a sucking sound like something being pulled out of a space, then a clank. 
Here was the piece of metal that had gone in my elbow and come out my shoulder. By the grace 
of God, I still have an arm I can use. It doesn’t have a lot of sensation in it and there are a lot of 
things I can’t do with the arm but it’s there. 


How long after you were wounded did he find this shrapnel? 

Probably 6 weeks. Three months after that a doctor asked me, “What are the hell are you 
doing here? You’re supposed to be in the States.” 

I said, “I don’t know. You tell me what I’m doing here?” There were administrative 
goof-ups all over the place because there were just so many people being cared for. As soon as 
they knew I would not be in combat within 30 days, I was supposed to go home. Now it was 90 
days later. It was good because when I got home I didn’t look too bad and didn’t scare my 
parents too badly. When I was wounded, I had told my platoon sergeant that nothing goes to my 
folks. I don’t know what magic he did, but my parents were never notified that I was wounded. 

I eventually made a collect long-distance call from Guam after about 60 days and told 
them I had been wounded and that I was okay. I finally ended up at St. Albans Naval Hospital. 


How long were you at St. Albans? 

I was wounded on the 8™ of March and was discharged from the hospital on light duty 
sometime in late September. Then I went to Camp Pendleton and was back in the hospital again 
almost immediately because of shrapnel that kept working its way out. I’d be walking along and 
suddenly my foot would become tender, the skin would break open, ooze, and then something 
would be coming out of my foot, or my leg, or even my arm. 

I was on light duty for probably another year as all this metal, rocks, and debris worked 
their way out. When you’re hit by an artillery round it’s not just the metal fragments that are 
forced into your body but also rocks and dirt. 


Did you stay in the Marines once you were well? 

No. I made an inter-service transfer to the Army, which was unheard of in those days. 
When I went on active service, I had no intention of staying on active service. I had a “bee in 
my bonnet” to do my duty with the Marines--the best. I later found out that that’s not an 
absolute truth. There are lots of units that are very, very good. After what happened at Khe 
Sanh, I decided that I would stay on active service and made a vow to myself that I would never 
let kids go into combat like that again without proper protective clothing, bunkers, etc. 

I can proudly say that I think I made a big difference during the time I was in the Army. 
Of course, now I’m going crazy because the Iraq war drives me crazy. I can’t listen to the news 
without yelling in anguish. Because, lo and behold, the kids in Baghdad are the same as the kids 
in Khe Sanh. They’re at the end of the line exposed to extreme danger without enough 
protection. 

My daughter has volunteered to meet plane loads of wounded soldiers arrive from Iraq. 
She told me about the medical treatment they get. That gives me more solace. 


Do you want to add any more of your memories about your experience with the 
Navy medical system? 


If I were to title this history, I’d call it, “Just Get Me to Charlie Med... They’ll Save 
Me.” You need to believe in something positive to find the courage to keep fighting every day in 
the face of incoming rockets, artillery, mortars, recoilless rifle fire, and well-aimed rifle fire from 
disciplined and well trained North Vietnamese regular army forces. 

The young Navy corpsman that lived with us and the doctors at Charlie Med gave us that 
positive belief. David Douglas Duncan’s J Protest!--his photo history of the carnage at Khe 
Sanh--includes a photo of the doctors of Charlie Med doing major surgery while dressed in full 
combat gear in a dirty, dimly lit bunker. I personally saw events like that occur. I marveled at 
the focus, skill, and dedication of those doctors then. Quite frankly, I can’t remember those 
scenes today without my eyes filling with tears of gratitude. 


Where do you work now? 
Computer Sciences Corporation in Fairfax, VA. 
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